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Patriotism,  in  its  strictest  sense,  sig- 
nihes,  the  love  of  one's  native  country  ;  in 
its  most  enlarged  and  liberal  sense,  the 
country  in  which  we  live;  with  whose  in¬ 
terests  our  own  are  identified. 

For  my  own  part,  I  believe,  and  long 
have,  that  the  great  body  of  botli  parties 
in  the  United  States,  whether  they  are 
natives  or  foreigners,  are  patriots ;  that  is  | 
friends  of  this  country,  and  desirous  of 
promoting  its  welfare.  No  man  of  com¬ 
mon  charity  and  common  sense  ever 
thought  otherwise.  Take  any  man  you 
please,  and  let  liim  have  no  particular  in¬ 
ducement  to  the  contrary;  let  him  be  of 
this  party,  or  of  that,  let  him  be  a  mer-; 
chant,  or  mechanic,  a  lawyer,  a  cartman, 
a  farmer;  let  him  neither  expect  nor  de¬ 
sire  any  thing  from  great  men,  and  it 
does  not  matter  a  whit,  whether  he  be 
federalist  or  democrat ;  call  him  jacobin 
or  tory,  or  what  you  will,  the  man  is  a 
patriot;  that  is,  he  loves  his  country, 
wishes  it  well,  and  means  to  act  for  its 
good.  \V  hy  should  he  not  be  a  patriot  ? 
why  should  he  not  wish  her  well,  when  his 
own  good  is  connected  with  that  of  his 
country.  To  suspect  such  a  man  of  being 
against  his  country,  is  to  suspect  that  he  is 
against  himself.  Every  man  is  naturally 
a  patriot.  Self-love  and  patriotism  are, 
with  most  men,  necessarily  and  exactly, 
one  and  the  same  thing.  And  yet  1  have 
known  a  great  many  people  take  to  them¬ 
selves  great  credit,  and  strut  about  with 
prodigious  consequence,  fuming  and  foam^ 
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ing  with  most  ridiculous  self-importance, 
because  to  be  sure  they  were  patriots.^ 
As  if  “  a  patriot”  was  a  most  strange  and 
unheard  of  phenomenon !  If  a  parent  was 
seen  to  take  airs  upon  liimself  for  loving 
his  children;  or  a  child  for  loving  his  pa^ 
rents ;  if  either  of  these  should  vaunt  him¬ 
self,  on  account  of  his  possessing  these 
unconunon  natural  affections,  in  a  manner 
which  seemed  to  indicate  a  belief,  that 
none  but  themselves  were  blessed  with, 
these  amiable  affections,  how  heartily 
would  they  be  despised !  not  indeed  that 
w  e  should  deny  them  the  possession  of 
these  common  feelings ;  but  because  they 
were  so  very  ignorant  as  to  suppose,  that 
others  had  them  not  ;  or  so  v^ry,  so  bit¬ 
terly^  uncharitable,  as  to  deny  them  to 
others; 

The  truth  is,  that  patriotism  is  almost 
as  universal  as  self-love ;  it  is  but  another- 
name  for  self-love,  in  all  cases,  where  the 
individual  has  Doi  au  interest  distinct  from, 
and  more  powerful  than,  his  general  inr 
terest  in  the  general  good.  In  such  a 
case,  self-love  and  patriotism  often  se¬ 
parate.  For  example,  let  us  take  some 
army  contractor,  or  any  bcnly  else,  that 
lives  by  the  war;  let  us  suppose  he  n  sure 
of  making  to  himself,  some  eight  or  ten 
thousand  dollars  a  year,  or  any  other  sura, 
of  importance,  as  long  as  the  war  con¬ 
tinues.  Such  a  man  might  naturally 
enough  be  opposed  to  a  peace,  although  a 
peace  was  much  wanted  for  the  country. 
He  would  now  have  an  interest,  distinct 
from,  and  of  greater  value  to  him,  than 
his  general  interest  in  the  general  good. 
If  he  had  not  this  particular  and  separate 
interest  he  would  be  a  patriot,  like  the 
rest  of  us.  Self-love  would  make  him  so. 
But  now,  self-love  teaches  him  that  a 
continuance  of  war  will  be  best  for  him: 
and  of  course,  it  may  easily  happen,  that 
fame  mau;  who  might  study  hh  own^ 
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in  his  counlr^^s  good,  were  he  a  mere 
private  citizen;  now  studies  and  ftnds  his 
own  good,  in  his  country's  calamities  and 
sntTerings.  I  am  not  arguing  against,  1 
allow  there  are,  exceptions  to  tliis  general 
rule.  But  1  can  readily  conceive,  that  they, 
w)»o  live  by  the  war,  let  their  station  be 
what  it  nipy ;  that  they  who  are  enabled  by 
the  war  to  feed  upon  the  people,  finding 
their  interest  to  l)€  distinct  from  that  of  the 
people  at  large;  finding,  in  fact,  that  their 
interest  requires  that  the  people  should  suf¬ 
fer;  that  their  ease  aud  comfort  reepure 
that  their  country  should  be ,  oi>pres3ed, 
may  abandon  patriotism,  when  self-in¬ 
terest  urges  so  strongly  toil.  Nay  1  can 
easily  understand,  how  they  may  i)ersuade 
Uiemselves  that  a  state  of  things,  which 
does  them  so  much  good,  must  necessarily 
be  very  good  in  itself.  1  can  easily  con¬ 
ceive,  how  their  relatives,  friends  and  de- 
|>€iulents  may  fall  into  the.  same  error. 
And  when  I  have  done  so,  I  have  dis¬ 
covered  a  secret,  which  has  never  been 
concealed,  since  the  days  of  Adam:  I 
have  only  iliscovered  that  patronage 
is  usually  more  powerful  than  patriotism. 
If  patronage  would  let  patriotism  alone, 
the  latter  would  act,  for  the  most  part, 
vei;y  virtuously.  But,  alas!  she  is  no 
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1  thought  rcpublicanmn  liad  this  great  pre¬ 
ference  over  viomrchy  ;  that  site  possessed 
the  noble  privilege  of  despising  and  throw¬ 
ing  off  her  rulers^  when  she  pleased,  while 
poor  monarchy  was  obliged  to  lie  quietly 
down,  and  endure  them  for  ever. 

'Pretence  declares,  that  when  the  coun¬ 
try  is  plunged  into  rvar^  every  good  citizen 
ought  to  raise  his  voice  for  supporting  and 
continuing  the  war.  And  this  too,  seems 
plausible  enough,  until  reason  demands. 
What!  whether  it  be  a  just  or  an  un¬ 
just  Avar  ?  Whether  it  be  an  expedient  or 
an  inexpedient  war  ?  AVhether  it  be  a 
successful  or  an  unsuccessful  war  ?  Whe¬ 
ther  it  be  auspicious,  or  hopeless  ?  Whe¬ 
ther  it  be  conducted  by  wise  men,  or  fools  ? 
By  honest  men,  or  knaves  ?  By  skilful 
men,  or  mere  bunglers;  Whether  it  promi¬ 
ses  prosperity,  or  ruin;  glory,  or  disgrace? 
Must  the  house  be  left  to  burn,  merely  l.e- 
cause  it  has  been  set  on  fire !  IMust  the 
spendthrift  be  furnished  with  more  money, 
merely  because  he  has  already  squander¬ 
ed  a  fortune  ?  Must  the  nation  submit 
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toberwmr^/,  because  it  has  been  cheated? 
Must  iniquit}"  continue,  because  it  has 
been  begun  ?  Must  folly  be  a  third  time 
trusted,  because  it  has  been  twice  dis¬ 
graced  ? 

The  truth,  in  all  these  matters,  is 
plain,  simple,  palpable. 

If  the  country  is  engaged  in  a  just  and 
necessary  war,  that  war  ought  to  be  sup¬ 
ported  by  every  citizen.  If  the  war  be  of 
a  different  character,  it  ought  not  to  be 
8up|K)rled.  The  conduct  of  the  citizen 
cannot  legally,  constitutionally  or  reason¬ 
ably-  be  regulated  by  any  other  rule.  If 
the  Avar  be  just  and  necessary,  continue 
it.  If  it  be  either  unjust  or  unnecessary, 
it  matters  not  A\'hich,  put  an  end  to  it.  If 
the  men  in  power  will  not  put  an  end  to 
it,  turn  them  out,  and  put  in  their  places 
those  who  will.  I  have  no  objection  that 
those  Avho  are  convinced  that  this  Avar  is 
just  (md  necessary,  should  vote  for  men 
who  are  determined  to  persevere  in  it. 
But  in  the  name  of  liberty  and  republican¬ 


ism  together,  let  them  abstain  from  preach-* 
ing  to  those  citizens  Avho  condemn  the 
war,  and  despise  the  malefactors  who  con-; 
duct  it,  about  the  duty  of  supporting  bad 
measures  and  bad  men.  There  is  no 
such  duty. 

I  am  aware  that  as  it  regards  Avar^ 
“  just’"  and  “  necessary,’  are  conVerth 
ble  terms.  No  war  can  be  just,  AA  hich  is 
not  necessary  ;  nor  necessary,  unless  it  be 
idso  just.  But  some  people  do  discrimi^ 
nate;  I  think-^however,  very  foolishly. 
Let  us  remember,  that  War  is  the  shed¬ 
ding  of  human  blood;  that  to  shed  human 
blood  tmnccessarilyy  is  to  shed  it  unjust iy  ; 
it  is  murder;  ami  that  it  cannot  ho  less^ 
a  murder  where  Ave  shed  the  blood  of 
thousands^  than  Avhen  we  shed  that  of  one 
sinsele  fellow  creature. 

The  law  of  society  is  peaces  It  pen: 
mils  one  man,  however,  to  take  the  life 
of  another,  Avhere  it  is  fiecessary,  as  in  self 
defence  for  instance.  But  it  does  not  justi¬ 
fy  man,  in  shedtling  man’s  bloml,  although 
he  has  the  right  in  a  controversy,  Avhen 
the  nreessity  of  proceeding  to  such  an  e"x«« 
tremity  does  not  exist. 

^I’he  law  of  tiod  to  man  is  peace#  If, 
in  the  judgments  of  some,  this  law  does* 
in  certain  cases,  allow  Avar;  yet  into  no 
Christian  mind  can  the  doctrine  find  ac¬ 
cess,  that  one  nation  acts  justly,  to  open 
the  scene  of  slaughter  and  blooil,  to  se^at 
nought  THE  GREAT  LAW  OF  THE  MOST 

HIGH  God,  merely  because  that  natiojj 
may  have  a  little  the  right  of  the  other,  in 
any  given  controversy. 

1  do  not  now  propose  to  examine  tfco 
question  of  the  justice  of  the  [>resent  waiv 
But  the  {)laiii  truths,  just  s;)oken,  should 
not  be  overlooked  by  those  Avho  meditaii^ 
on  this  subject. 

1  have  been  candid  enough  to  alloAv, 
that  those  who  are  convinced  of  the  ju  *• 
tice  AND  necessity  of  tiiis  Avar,  did  act  rights 
in  voting  for  the  men  who  are  determin*^,  i 
to  carry  it  on.  In  conceding  this,  as 
general  pi*oposition,  I  have  not,  howe  . 
been  more  candid,  than  just.  Let  mt  .  5^ 
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permitted,  nevertFieress,  to  remark,  that  in 
a  case,  uhere  time  and  experience  have 
proved,  that  the  country  is  unable  to  car¬ 
ry  on  the  war,  successful  1}%  a  necessity  for 
its  continuance  cannot  exist;  for  cer¬ 
tainly,  it  can  never  be  necessary  to  carry 
on  an  unavailing  ^var.  It  can*  never  be 
necessary^  because  i^  can  never  be  even 
useful^  to  encounter  discomfiture.  ’  There¬ 
fore  those,  who  are  in  favour  of  this  war, 
should  very  solierly  reflect,  whether  this 
country  is  able  to  carry  on  this  war ;  or 
rather,  and  to  s[)eak  of  it,  acconling  to  the 
very  truth,  whether  it  is  able  to  accom¬ 
plish  the  conquest  of  Canada. 

I  know  that  pretty  much  the  whole 
body  of  the  advocatesTor  w  ar  will  be  ready 
to  say,  it  is  able.  I  doubt  it,  1  confess.  But 
then  before  these  gentlemen  answer  in 
this  way,  let  them  reflect,  that  some  very 
distressing  questions  must  necessarily  fol¬ 
low. 

If  this  country  is  able  to  conquer  Ca¬ 
nada,  why  has  it  not  done  so  in  the  two 
CAMPAIGNS  which  have  been  devoted  to 
it?  Why,  if  it  is  able,  have  we  been  en¬ 
tirely,  completel}^  disgracefully,/oiZrrf  ? 

To  these  questions  there  can  be  but  one 
Ofiswcr.  The  power  and  strength  of  the 
country  has  not  been  well  managed ! 
Agreed,  And  now,  w  ho  has  had  the  ma. 
nageraent  ?  wr.  madison  and  his  next 

PRESIDENT,  MONROE,  AND  THEIR  RECENT 
Pavourite,  Armstrong;  they  have  had 
the  management. 

Let  us  see  then,  how  we  stand  now : 
you  support  the  war,  because  you  think  it 
just  and  necessary ;  you  are  in  favour  of 
conquering  Canada,  because  this  country 
is  able  to  do  it;  and  yet  you  are  in  favour 
of  Madison,  Monroe  and  Armstrong, .  al¬ 
though  with  all  the  money  and  men,  they 
chose  to  ask  for,  ,they  were  utterly  un¬ 
able  to  do  it!  unable  to  do  it,  did  I  say? 
although  they  were  unable  to  establish  a 
footing  in  any  part  of  it!  You  are  willing 
to  try  NEW  loans,  because  the  former  ones 
yfere  not  enough!  You  are  willing  to  try 
new  armies,  beeause'the  former  ones  were 


not  sufficient !  but  ybiu  are  uiuvUling  to 
try  NEW  managers,  although  the  present 
ones  have  been  proved  to  be  fully  and*, 
.disgracefully  incompetent.  Look  at  it 
one  moment  longer.  The  bunglers  whom 
we  have  hitherto  emplbyed  said  they  had 
money  enough,  and  men  enough.  In  the 
campaign  of  T812  they  had  been  foiled; 
but  they  told  us  it  w  as,  because  they  did 
jiot  then  know  the  strength  of  the  enemy,, 
nor  duly  estimate  the  difficulties,  they 
had  to  encounter;  but  now,  they-liad  ac¬ 
quired  the  necessary  knowledge,  on  these- 
important  points;  now',  they  would  be 
aide  to  do  infinitely  better  tlian  they  dij 
before;  no>v,  they  would  insure,  and  they* 
dhl  not  hesitate  to  promise,  the  most  per* 
feet  success,  the  most  brilliant  triumph, 
accordingly  they  concerted  a  grand  cam¬ 
paign.  The  whole  season  w'as  employed 
in  tremendous  preparation;  public  expect* 
alioiT  was  incessantly  on  the  stretch;  the 
secretary  at  war  was  in  the  vicinity  of' 
the  armies.  Perry  had  secured  Lake 
Erie;  Chauncey  liad  hemmed  in  Yeo’a 
fleet,  on  Lake  Ontario.  Wilkinson  sound¬ 
ed  his  bugle;  Hampton  rose  in  his  strength; 
from  cast  to  w  est,  was  nothing  heard  but 
“  dreadful  note  of  prejiardtioir.”  Every 
thing  being  prepared;  nothing  being  want¬ 
ing,  the  secretary  retired  to  Albany,  liappy 
in  the  glory  of  squibbiiig  Sir  George  Pre- 
vosfs  Knightship,  in  Jesse  Buel’s  little 
Albany  Argus,  and  in  proclaiming  to  the 
nation  the  easy  capture  of  Montreal. 
From  both  armies  came  letters  teenrring 
with  assurances  of  victories ;  “  we  are  in 
Montreal,  or  damned,'’  said  one ;  one  said 
this,  another  that;  but,  victory,  victory, 
was  the  cry  of  a  thousand  trumpet  tongued 
throats.  I  will  not  dwell  longer  on  this 
disgusting  scene.  To  do  so  as  much  as  I 
have,  would  have  been  avoided,  if  it  had 
not  been  necessary  for  the  purjiose  of  es¬ 
tablishing  a  very  material  fact,  to  wit: 
that  the  administration  believet!  thenh 
selves,  last  'fall,  'strong  enough  to  take 
Montreal.  For  they  announced' it  openly^ 
repeatedly,  exultingly.  And  what 
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tlic  result?  utter,  disgraceful,  iofamous 
defeat.  A  skirmish  or  two,  and  that  not 
with  the  troops  they  must  have  calcula¬ 
ted  to  encounter  at  Montreal,  but  with 
those  who  had  been  left  in  their  rear,  and 
who  followed  them !  Troops  whom  they 
hurv  to  be  in  a  condition  to  Cbllow  tiiem. 
It  was  these  despised  troops,  left  behind 
thcoi,  that  •  drove  them  out  qf  Canada. 
Those  that  were  to  defend  JMojitreal 
scarcely  find  a  gun.  vOur  invading  army- 
now  took  [K)st  at  French  Mills,  on  ^Ai^.side 
the  St.  Lawrence.  We  were  never  i>ennit- 
ed  to  doubt,  that  on  our  own  soil,  at  least, 
Dur  own  INVADING  TROOPS  would  be  se¬ 
cure.  But  how  is  tlie  fact  ?  The  snows 
pf  heaven  had  scarcely  extingiiisheil  the 
burning  ruins,  along  the  Niagara  frontier, 
when  our  invading  army  broke  up  at 
french  Mills,  leaving  behind  them,  pro¬ 
perty,  which  is  estimated  to  have  cost 
nearly  two  millions  of  dollars,  and 
took  their  march  towards  thase  regions, 
which  their  presence,. had  they  continued 
there,  would  have  protected  from  deso- 
Jation. 

1  have  passed  rapidly  over  these  events. 
You  remember  them  well.  None  of  us 
can  ever  cease  to  mourn  them.  But  to 
the  question:  you,  who  think  the  war  just 
AND  necessary;  you,  who  think  that  we‘ 
are  able  to  take  Canada;  reflect  seriously,  I 
bewcech  you  on  what  I  am  about  to  pro¬ 
pose  to  you  !  The  men  at  Washington 
have  had  as  rnuch  money,  and  as  many  men, 
as  they  declared  Buflicient  for  the  enter- 
ju*ise :  yet,  in  two  campaigns,  they  have 
not  only  been  unable  to  do  any  thing 
against  the  enemy ;  but  they  have  even 
been  unable  to  defend  their  ow  n  country. 

JVp.w  then,  if  the  U  niled  States  are  not 
on  jQie  one  hand  able  to  subdue  Canada, 
why  will  you  longer  employ  the  men  who 
drive,  us  to  so  much  expense,  in  pursuit  of 
an  unattainable  object.  Surely,  men  who 
make  such  a  horrible  miscalculation,  are 
not  fit  to  direct  our.  aflTairs.  ^ , 

Or  if,  an  the  other  hand,  ^le  United 
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States  are  able  to  siHkIuc  Canada,  then  it 
follows,  that  the  reason,  w'hy  it  has  not 
been  done,  is,  that  the  men  entrusted  with 
the  operation,  have  not  ability  enough 
to  perform  H.  And  if  they  have  not,  then 
ape  tliey  unfit,  on  that  ground,  to  couduci: 
our  affairs,  r 

And  now,  fellow  citizens!  let  me  ask 
you,  we  and  our  cliildren  have  one 
CQuimon  Interest  in  the  good  of  our  common 
countr}*^;  in  the  honest  sincerity  jf  my 
heart,  in  the  deep  anguish  of  my  soul,  let  . 
me  ask  you,  ate  you  really,  soberly,  se¬ 
riously,  bent  on  entrusting  these  same « 
persons  with  the  management  of  another 
CAMPAIGN  ?  Are  you  really  and  obsti¬ 
nately  determined  to  shoulder  a  loan  of 
THIRTY  MILLIONS  morc,  foT  the  purpose  of 
letting  these  bunglers  try  what  they  can 
accora|Hish  by  a  third  campaign.  Have 
you  really  more  interest  in  their  fame, 
than  in  3  our  own  prosperity.  1  do  not 
quarrel  with  you,  now,  aliout  the  justice 
AND  uecessitv  of  this  war  ;  nor  about -the 
practicability  of  taking  Cauada.  For  argu¬ 
ment  sake,  allow  ypu  to  be  right  in  these 
particulars:  still  1  ask  how  can  you  trust 
THESE  BUNGLERS,  AGAIN  ?  R  THIRD 

tlme;  ' 

I  confess,  1  do  not  understand  it.  I  do 
not  believe  I  could  be  made  to  do  it.  I 
am  a  good  deal  of  a  party  man,  too.  But 
how  men,  who  have  forfeited  every  claim 
to  support;  who  have  satisfied  every  body, 
that  they  are  mere,  vain,  empty,  boast^ 
ers;  who  have  shown  themselves  utterly, ' 
infamously  incompetent  to  the  work  they 
were  set  to  do,  can  be  employed  again  by 
those  who  feel  that  the  general  good  is 
their  good,  is  to  me,  inconceivable. 

If  you  can  answer  it  to  3^our  consciences^ 
your  country,  and  your  Goil,  go  on. 
Under  the’  guidance  of  our  present  ru^ 
lers,  I  see*  in ‘our  future  operatibl^  no¬ 
thing  but  the  same  calamity,  and  dis¬ 
grace,  and  despair,  which,  have  been 
produced  by  ^h^e  w^  have  already  wit¬ 
nessed. 
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The  TTAR.-^In  several  convt*i*hjati6ns 
Jately,  and  with  honest,  vvell-ineaiiing;  peo¬ 
ple  too,  I  have  heard  advanced  an  opinion, 
that 

‘‘  Although  it  was  wrong  to  com¬ 
mence  the  war,  yet  now  that  we  are  in  it, 
we  ought  all  to  support  it.” 

That  nineteen  twentieths  of.  thepeojde 
of  the  United  States  would  have  voted 
ligainst  the  declaration  of  war,  especially  if 
they  could  by  any  means  have  foreseen  the 
long,  uninteiTijptcd  succession  of  calami¬ 
ties,  disasters  and  disgraces,  which  it  has 
produced,  no  man  I  presume  will  doubt. — 
That  the  same  number  would  rejoice  in 
the  restoration  of  i)eace,  is  equally  inide- 
(liable.  'riie  war,  therefore,  is  not,  nor 
was  it  ever,  popular,  ^Phe  American 
people  do  not  desire  to  be  in  a  state  of 
war  with  anv  nation.  And  if  it  we.-’e 
now  put  to  this  people,  “  are  you  desirous 
of  continuing  this  war,  simply  and  only, 
because  it  delights  you  to  be  at  war  with 
Great- Britain  I  venture  to  assert,  that, 
ninty-iiiiie  in  a  hundred,  would  answer, 
no!  And  if  we  exclude  those  who  live  htj 
the  war^  and  upon  the  people^  and  their  de¬ 
pendents  and  relations,  a  negative  would 

not  be  heard  from  more  than  one  in  a 

»  • 

thousand  of  the  rest.  The  war  therefore 
is  NOT  poprLAii.  It  may  be  borne  by 
nianp ;  but  it  is  desired  by  none. 

Why  then  are  so  many  found  obstinate¬ 
ly  clinging  to  the  men,  who  cling,  as  obr 
stinatel} to  the  w  ar  ? 

1  am  disposed  to  answer  all  questions 
candidly ;  and  this  not  less  candidly  than 
every  other ;  and  my  answ  er  in  this  case 
is,  ijecause  the  mass  of  the  war  i)arty,  or, 
if  you  will  of  the  democratic  party,  believe 
the  war  to  be  just  and  necessary.  The 
;  declamations,  which  have,  from  time  to 
time,  been  poured  forth  from  the  admi¬ 
nistration  and  its  underlings,  have  produ¬ 
ced,  in  that  party,  a  belief  in  the  justice 
and  necessity  of  the  war.  Take  away 
elief,  and  nine  out  of  ten  would  im- 
abandon'  the  administration. .j 
war  then  is  pot  popular;  those -who 


support  it,  do  so,  merely,  because  they  ba* 
lieve  it  unavoidable.  They  believe  that 
their  rulers,  so  far  frotn  seeking  it,  could  not 
have  avertedit.  They  believe  that  those  ru¬ 
lers  so  far  from  seeking  to  prolong  it,  would 
delight  iu  nothing  so  much  as  a  peace. 
Hence  it  is  that  they  supiwrt  the  war; 
hence  it  is,  that  they  vote  for  democratic 
candidates  at  elections;  hence  it  is,  that 
they  blame,  and  often  bitterly,  even  with 
cursing,  those  who  oppose  our  war  rulers, 
frojii  a  conviction  tliat  the  war  was  un¬ 
necessarily  commenced,  and  is,  now  at 
least,  niinecessarily  continued,  and  who 
therefore  abstain  from  giving  to  (he  ad¬ 
ministration  w  hich  continues  it,  any  other 
support,  than  by  law  they  are  obliged  to 
ilo.  This  support  however  tbey^  do  give. 
They  murmur  indeed  ;  but  they  pai/^  ne¬ 
vertheless.  Now,  I  w  ould  ask  those,  who 
support  the  men  that  continue  the  war, 
whether  thnj  would  8up|)ort  them,  if  they 
thought  the  war  toincccssarily  continued^ 
as  w  ell  as  unnccessarihf  coninunccd?  Could 
they,  in  conscience^  support  the  authors  and 
continuers  of  such  a  war  ?  I  am  sure  they 
will  answer  wo.  Why  then  do  they  blame 
us,  for  acting  as  we  do,  when  we  act  thus 
under  the  belief,  to  which  we  are  subject¬ 
ed  ?  Why  do  they  blame  us,  for  acting  in 
the  same  way,  in  whicli  they  would  them¬ 
selves  act,  if  they  entertained  the  satne 
belief  ?  Is  it  generous,  is  it  charitable,  is  it 
jW6f,  that  meii,  who  liave  a  common  inte¬ 
rest,  should  blame  their  fellows  for  a  course 
of  conduct,  which  duty  to  Gotl  and  their 
country,  alike  requires  them  to  pursue  ? 

Even  if  the  friends  of  [)eace  are  wrong 
in  their  belief;  be  that  belief  ever  so  ill- 
founded  ;  yet,  if  they  do  actually  believe 
what  they  profess ;  and  I  call  God  to  wit¬ 
ness,  that  I  believe  they  do;  then  how 
else  can  they  act,  than  as  they  do  ?  Be¬ 
lieving  the  war  unnecessarily  commenced; 
believing  it  as  unnecessarily  continued,  as 
it  has  been  ignominiously  conducted ;  be¬ 
lieving  that  an  honourable  and  advantage¬ 
ous  "peace  could  be  easily  made,  if  the 
right  sort  pf  men  were  employed  by  th€ 
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people,  duty,  sacred,  religious  duty  impo- ! 
see  it  u[H)u  them,  to  endeavour,  by  all  con¬ 
stitutional  means,  to  bring  these  right 
men  into  power.  And  it  so  happens,  that 
fhe  performance  of  this  duty  does  not,  and 
‘Cannot,  interfere  with  the  public  interest, 
even  if  they  are  Tvrong  and  the  war-men 
ris;ht.  For  all  that  government,  as  such, 
demands  of  them,  they  do.  They  pay. 
The  democratic  party  itself  does  no  more. 
They  talk  much  about  supporting  the  war; 
but,  in  truth,  they  do  no  more  towards  the 
fis^htin^  part  of  the  business,  than  we  do. 
To  carry  on  w  ar,  government  w  ants  men, 
as  well  as  monet/.  Now  1  should  like  to 
know  what  democrat  has  etiJisied^  from 
patriotism  ?  mere  pure,  old-fashioned  pa¬ 
triotism  ? 

I  never  heard  of  one  single  one.  They 
do  enlist  sometimes,  1  know’ ;  and  so  do 
federalists;  but  it  is  wani^  and  not  patriot¬ 
ism,  that  (Irives  them  to  it.  And  after  all 
I  doubt  very  much  w  hether  you  would 
find  many  politicians  of  either  side  amons; 
the  common  soldiery.  The  democrats 
take  commissions;  and  so  do  the  federal¬ 
ists — ndun  the}!  can  get  them.  But  1  am 
very  much  mistaken,  if  the  love  of  pay  is 
not  a  much  greater  incentive,  with  both 
•of  them,  than  the  love  of  country.  What 
support,  then,  do  democrats  give  to  the  w  ar 
which  federalists  withhold  ?  None.  The 
democrats,  indeeil,  seem  bent  on  conti¬ 
nuing,  in  power,  the  men,  who  have  com¬ 
menced  the  war,  although  these  men  have 
conducted  it  so  scandalously,  as  to  satisfy 
impartial  reason,  of  their  utter  incomjH'- 
tency  to  conduct  it  well.  All  the  support 

9 

they  as  a  party,  give  the  war,  is  the  sup- 
'  port  they  give  to  men,  w  ho  are  proved  not 
fU  to  carry  it  on.  All  the  opposition  the 
federalists  practice  against  the  war,  con¬ 
sists  in  their  attempting  to  put  in  power, 
men,  sincerely  desirous  of  peace ;  by 
doing  which,  they  hope  to  have  a  fair 
effort  made  for  the  restoration  of  jieace, 
but  upon  advantageous  and  honourable 
terms,  nevertheless.  If  it  cannot  be  so 
made  they  will  be  as  Avilling  to  continue 


it,  a»  any  body ;  and  with  not  less  wisdom 
and  success,  I  trust,  than  it  has  been  hi¬ 
therto,  or  is  likely  to  be  hereafter,  conduct¬ 
ed  by  those,  under  whose  management  it 
now  is.  Let  the  democrats  shoulder  their 
muskets,  and  mount  their  knapsacks — 
let  only  one  third  part  of  those,  w  ho  at 
elections,  rave  and  rant  about  the  neces¬ 
sity.  of  supporting  the  war,  march  off  to 
Canada,  and  government  will  have  sol¬ 
diers  enough — Let  them  then  say,  that 
T  HEY  yield  more  8up[>ort  to  the  war, 
than  .WE  do,  and  they  will  lie  belie ve^tl. 
But,  as  yet,  they  have  done  no  more  to¬ 
wards  supporting  the  war,  than  the  fede¬ 
ralists  have;  nor  so  much;  for  I  doubt  whe¬ 
ther  they  have,  or  will,  pay  half  as  much, 
towards  the  expenses  of  it,  as  the  federal¬ 
ists  have  done  and  will  be  oblige<l  to  do. 
riie  federalists  have  done  just  what  the. 
laws  compelled  them  to  do;  and  the  demo¬ 
crats  have  done  nothing  more. 

If,  then,  the  sentiment  which  1  have 
quoted  in  tlie  first  paragraph  of  this  arti¬ 
cle,  means,  that  we,  as  a  party,  do  not  in 
fact,  give  as  much  support  to  the  war  as, 
nay  more  than,  the  democratic  party  does, 
it  is  unfounded. 

If  it  means,  that  we,  who  deem  the  war 
unnecessary ;  who  believe  that  an  houour- 
I  able  peace  is  easily  attainable ;  that  we 
ought  to  march  to  Canada,  while  the  de¬ 
mocrats  although  they  profess  to  believe 
the  war  necessary,  and  an  honourable 
peace  impossible,  refuse  to  budge  a  foot, 
I  say  it  is  absurd. 

If  it  means,  that,  by  our  praises,  we 
ought  to  add  to  the  pppulanty  of  the  men, 
w  ho  have  commenced  it,  when  w  e  do,  in 
our  souls’  most  deep  and  solemn  convic¬ 
tion,  believe  their  war  unnecessary,  it  is 
ridiadous. 

If  it  means,  that  we  ought  to  strive  for 
the  rc-elcction  of  the  men,  who  continue  it, 
although  the  ground,  upon  which  it  was 
professed  to  have  been  commenced,  the 
orders  in  council,  no  longer  exists,  making 
thus  the  injustice  of  its  more 
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{Palpable  than  even  the  impropriety  of  its 
tmnmcnccmcni^  it  is  wicked. 

If  it  means  that  we  ought  to  persuade 
ourselves  and  our  fellow  citizens,  that  it  is 
patriotic  to  trust  our  national  prosperity 
and  glory,  a  third  time,  to  those  who 
have  overwhelmed  us  with  disgrace  and 
taxation,  it  is  the  most  base  and  execrabU 
sentinunt,  that  ever  issued  from  the  lips  of 
stupid  if^atuatlon. 

To  this  sentiment,  ever  in  the  mouths 
of  the  puny  w^hipsters  of  the  administra¬ 
tion,  is  always  added  another: 

‘‘  W  e  ought  to  bp  in  favour  of  our 
country,  and  not  against  it.” 

There  is  something  very  captivating 
in  tins  proposition.  It  con^itutes  what 
the  logicians  call,  a  petitiQ  prinapii;  it 
takes  for  granted,  the  very  question  in 
controversy.  It  proceeds,  in  the  present 
case,  upon  the  assumed,  but  palpably  ab¬ 
surd,  ground,  that  to  be  in  favour  of  woj;, 
Js  to  be  in  favour  of  onc\s  country.  Now’ 
.w^ar  is  an  evil;  and  abstractly  considered, 
he,  who  desires  to  bring,  or  continue  upon 
Ifiis  country,  an  evil,  is  not  in  favour  of, 
but  againsty  his  country.  Therefore,  if 
we  should  look  no  further,  it  would  re¬ 
sult,  that  the  democrats,  who  are  so  ob- 
btinately  in  favour  of  this  evil,  W^ar,  are 
against  their’own  country ;  and  that  the 
federalists,  who  are  against  this  evil,  war, 
are  of  their  country. 

But  this  is  not  the  way,  in  which  the 
question,  between  the  two  great  parties^ 
ought  ito  be  .^nsidered.  And  I  have  re- 
sorted  to  it,  merely  to  show,  how  easy  it 
IB,  to  beat  these  gentry,  even  at  their  own 
Weapons.  '  * 

The  question  is  still,  is  the  war  just 

AND  NECESSARY  ?  " 

If  it  is,  and  the  democrats  will  swear 
roundly  to  you,  and  over  and  over  again, 
that  it  i8,‘  how  Can  they  answer  it  to  their 
souls’  hope,  that  instead  of  being  found 
under  the  walls  of  tjuebec,  they  are  wast¬ 
ing  their  time,  in  supine,  inglorious,  guilty 
inactivity  ?  Their  poor  country’s  rights 
\iplated;  its  arms  disgraced;  its  power 


j  despised;  its  government  obligetl  to  givf. 
1 24  dollars  and  1 60  acres  of  land,  for  tv 
common  soldier,  and  driven  to  the  necessity 
of  allowing  some  ten  or  fifteen  per  cenU 
for  the  money  that  is  to  pay  them;  how 
it  is,  that  they  can  betake  themselves 
every  night,  quietly  to  their  beds,  when, 
only  one  tenth  part  of  them,  throughout 
the  United  States  would  be  sufficient  to 
constitute  an  arnly,  more  numerous  than 
the  forces  of  Gog  and  Magog  ?  If  Canada 
can  be  conquered,  and  if  nothing  but  sol<» 
(liers,  patriotic  soldiers,  are  wanted  to  in¬ 
sure  the  conquest,  why  do  they  not  turn 
out,  ai  masse?  If  they  are  right  in  their 
opinions,  it  is  evident  that  this  important 
I  conquest  would  be  only  a  summer  s  w’ork ; 
then  why  do  they  not  turn  out  ?  these 
burning,  bursting,  flaming  patriots,  who 
scold  so  incessantly,  because  the  naughty 
federalists  will  not  support  their  ill  fated 
war,  why  do  they  not  ium  out  ?  They 
have  nutnbers  enough,  of,  and  in  them¬ 
selves,  to  conquer  Canada,  three  times  a 
year,  for  three  years,  in  succession.  They 
hate  taxes,  they  hate  national  debt ;  they 
hate  to  have  a  swarm  of  officers,  of  all 
sorts,  eating  out  the  substance  of  the 
people ;  at  least,  if  there  is  any  truth  in 
what  they  said  in  ’98  and  ’99 ;  and  yet, 
and  at  the  very  lime,  when  they  are 
blaming  the  federalists  for  not  supporting 
the  war,  they  obstinately  refuse  to  do 
the  only  thing,  which  consistency  and 
their  duty  require  of  them.  They  refuse, 
Absolutely,  to  give  more  support  to  the 

k  '  J  '  ‘ 

war,  than  the  federalists  dol  ' 

Now,  look  at  them !  unwilling  to  volun- 
teer  the  least  exertion,  they  are  ‘the  ob¬ 
stinate  infatuated  sup)x>rter8  of  the  rulers, 
who  are  unable  to  bring  any  thing  to  a 
successful  issue!  you  will  hear  of  these 
fellows,  at  meetings,’  where  even  lives 
and  sacred  honour  are  pledged  to  the  sup-’ 
port  of. the. war. .  You  will  meet  with 
them  in  taverns,  at  the  corners  of  streets,’ 
at  the  election  polls,  supporting  the  war‘ 

*  *  I 

with  their  noisy  tongues  ;  but  you  will  nqt 
find  an  arm  raised  by  them  in  battle  I  '' 
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Do  these  men  believe  in  the  justice 
and  necessity  of  this  war  ?  If  they  db  not, 
we  are  bound  to  despise  their  falsehood 
in  saying  they  do.  If  they  do  believe  as 
they  say  they  do,  then  they  deserve  utter 
execration,  for  not  embodying  themselves 
with  alacrity,  and  flying,  in  this  dreadful 
crisis,  to  vindicate  their  country’s  wrongs 
by  taking  up  arms  in  its  cause.  | 

•i:  The- fact  is,  these* fellows  care  nothing  | 
^  all  about  the  matter.  They  know  the ' 
war  is  unnecessary,  and  therefore  it  is  not 
of  much  importance,  how  it  is  fought.  But 
they  know  also,  that  their  party  interests 
depend  upon  the  popularity  of  the  war. 
And  those  who  hold  offices  know,  that 
their  bread  depends  upon  the  continuance 
of  the  war ;  and  therefore  they  are  the  ad¬ 
vocates  of  war.  Of  all  those  who  talk  so 
mucli  in  favour  of  wai;,  not  one  can  l»e 
found  Xoji^ht  in  support  of  it,  unless  he  is 
offered  a  commission  with  good  pay;  and 
then,  he  \rould  rather  parade  the  streets 
of  New-York,  than  climb  the  ramparts  of 
Quebec^  by  all  (^ds. 

Words,  words,' wwds,  arc  what  the  sup¬ 
porters  of  war  deal  in ;  but  blows — blows 
they  avoid  with  the  niost  scrupulous  cau¬ 
tion. 

Master  and  man,  they  are  from  head  to 
tail,  all  of  the  same  kidney. 

With  such  rulers,  and  such  supporters 
of  such  rulers,  when  shall  we  finish  the 
war  ?  and  how  shall  we  finish  it  ?  Ponder 
upon  it,  honest  readers  !  You,  who  have, 
like  myself,  no  interest,  but  of  a  general 
sort  in  the  matter,  ponder  upon  it,  I  be¬ 
seech  you.  With  such  a  flimsy  cause  of 
war,  as  we  have,  with  such  rulers,  and 
with  such  supporters  of  such  rulers,  do 
you,  can  you,  are  you  lunatic  enough,  to 
hope  a  favourable  issue  ?  Be  honest,  faith¬ 
ful  to  yourselves,  I  entreat  you.  Lay 
aside  feeling  and  prejudice — consult  sober 
calculation ;  judge  of  these  matters  as  you 
would  of  your  own  private  affairs — of  a 
private  agent  in  your  private  affairs.  If 
every  thing  he  had  done,  had  gone  so 
^on^,  as  every  thing  has,  which  has  been 


attempted  by  our  public  agents,  would 
you,  couhl  you  keep  him  longer  in  em¬ 
ploy  ?  Surely  you  could  not.  Why  then 
will  you  act  differently  in  this  matter  of 
general,  public  concern.  Alas  !  do  you 
not  begin  to  perceive,  to  feel,  tliat  public 
calamity  has  become  so  great,  so  pressing, 
that  every  body  feels  it  as  a  private  dis¬ 
tress  ?  Do  you  not  know,  that  it  will  glow 
worse  and  worse  ?  Does  not  wisdom  teach 
you  to  meet  calamity,  to  dispel  it  at  once,  ^ 
if  yon  can  ?  Then  why  not  set  about  it, 

and  do  it,  at  once  ?  •* 

✓ 

What  is  it,  that  is  asked  of  you  ?  Any 
thing  very  extravagant,  very  humiliating, 
very  terrible  ?  Oh  no !  you  are  simply  re¬ 
quested  to  try  other  inen!  ’What  other 
men  ?  Your  fellow  citizens,  your  brothers, 
the  disciples  of  Washington. ..  You  are 
requested  to  try  whether  these  cannot  do 
better  than  those  now  in  power  have  done. 
What  should  deter  you  from  trjdng?  They 
cannot  surely  do  worse ;  and  nothing  can 
be  lost  by  the  experiment,  at  any  rate. 

You  all  wish  a  peace,  an  honourable 
peace.  Do  you  think  a  feileral  president 
w  ould  make  a  dishonourable  peace,  or  a  dis¬ 
advantageous  treaty  ?  After  all  that  was 
said  about  Mr.  Jay’s  treaty,  would  you  not 
be  delighted  to  have  just  such  another  ? 
Would  you  not  be  delighted  with  teifsuch 
years  of  prosperity  as  followeil  that  treaty  ?> 
In  my  humble  judgment,  as  goo4l  a  treaty, 
as  that  may  be  obtained  at  any  time,  if  the 
right  sort  of  men  are  employetl  to  make 
it.  But  the  federalists  never  efid,  they 
never  would  make  a  dishonourable,  or  a 
disadvantageous  tre^yj  let  happen  what 
would. 

Suppose,  however,  a  good  treaty  could 
NOT  be  made;  suppose  England  extrava¬ 
gant  and  obstinate  in  her  demands,  and  so 
no  treaty  is  made :  what  follows?  An  uni-- 
versal  conviction  of  this  important  truth. 
The  democrats  have  long  believed  it; 
the  federalists  would,  in  the  case  I  have., 
supposed,  Ijelieve  it  too.  The  whole  na¬ 
tion  would  then  lie  unitetU 

Gentlemen  democrats !  do  t/ou  believe 
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Gi-eat  Britain  wholly  and  utterly  unrea¬ 
sonable  ?  Let  the  Federalists  make  an 
effort  for  peace  and  a  treaty ;  if  the  disci¬ 
ples  of  Washington  were  even  base 
enough,  they  will  not  be  daring  enougli 
to  make  a  bad,  a  dishonourable  one. 

Do  you  believe  that  an  union  of  opi¬ 
nion  and  feeling  is  necessary  to  the  tri¬ 
umph  of  our  arms  ?  Let  this  experiment 
be  made,  and  you  will  have  union,  if  the 
experiment  should  fail. 

If  Madison  and  his  junto  were  the  ])a- 
triots  they  pretend  to  be,  they  would,  after 
being  unable  to  keep  })eace,  or  to  make 
war,  retire,  and  let  others  try.  If  they 
deemed  union  so  important,  they  would 
suffer  the  only  means  lo  be  used,  which 
could  bring  union  about.  Mr.  Madison 
ought  to  resign,  lie  ought  to  be  made  to 
resign.  For  it  is  as  impossil>le  for  him  to 
make  such  a  peace  as  we  ought  to  have, 
and  can  have,  as  it  is  for  him  to  carry  on 
successful  war. 

View  the  subject  in  any  light,  a  chans^e, 
A  DEEP  AND  RADICAL  CHANCE  is  indispen¬ 
sable. 

.  Let  those,  w  ho  are  in  favour  of  their 
own  country,  toil  day  and  night  to  bring 
it  about.  Let  those  who  are  ammst  their 
country,  only  be  enabled  to  keej)  in  pow  er 
the  rulers  who  are  now  grinding  us  info 
powder,  and  no  enemy  of  the  United 
states  can  wish  us  a  more  deplorable  des¬ 
tiny,  than  that  w  hich  awaits  us. 


FROM  THE  BOSTON  CENTINEL. 

A  TEMPERATE  EXA31IXATION 
Qf  Mr.  Dexter’s  ' CREED,  addressed  to  us,  the 

“  ELECTORS  OF  MASSACHUSETTS.” 

No.  III.  V 

Strong  in  favour  of  Peace  ;  Dexter  in  favour 
of  the  justice  and  prosecut  ion  of  the  fVar, 

Shall  we  be  told,  that  Mr.  Dexter  is  not  in 
favour  of  the  prosecution  of  the  war  ?  Let  us 
listen  to  his  own  language : 

“  When  the  government  were  ‘  kicked  into 
the  war,*  the  writer  did  not  feel  himself  at 
liberty  to  practise  indiscriminate  opposition, 
to  paralyze  the  public  energies  by  degrading 
tlie  resources  and  magnanimity  of  the  country 
and  exaggerating  those  of  Britain,  to  justify 
the  enemy  in  measures  wliich  admit  of  no  ex¬ 


cuse,  and  thus  diminish  the  chance  of  a  speedy 
and  honourable  peace,  and  endanger  the  union 
of  the  slates.” 

This  is  a  part  of  the  honourable  Mr.  Dexter’s 
ao^age. 

Upon  this  extraordinary  attack  on  somebo~ 
dy,  we  have  to  make  the  following  remarks: 

First,  It  is  a  direct  assertion  Uiat  the  go¬ 
vernment  “were  kicked  into  the  war.”  This 
is  not  only  adopting  the  stale  abuse  against  an 
amiable  and  distinguished  federalist,  (Mr. 
Uuincy,)  which  has  run  the  rounds  of  all  the 
demociatic  papers  until  it  .has  been  worn 
threadbare,  but  Mr.  Dexter  must  have  kiK)wn, 
that  the  gentleman  (whose  phrase  he  has 
quoted)  exerted  every  nerve  to  prevent  the 
ruinous,  destructive  declaration  of  war.  He 
iiiust  have  known,  further,  that  the  war  w^as 
tlie  result  of  the  settled  purpose  of  the  cabi¬ 
net,  resolved  upon  long  before,  for  objects 
conin‘cted  with  the  preservation  of  political 
power,  as  well  as  the  advancement  of  the 
views  of  France. 

Secondly.  When  the  honourable  gentle¬ 
man  asserts,  that  he  <lid  not  think  proper  to 
practice  “  indiscriminate  oiiposition,”  and  to 
do  the  other  base  and  unworthy  things  stated 
in  the  above  extract,  it  necessarily  implies 
that  somebody  did. 

Who  are  these  base  men  ?  Are  they  the 
federalists  generally,  the  Governor,  the  Le¬ 
gislature  ;  or  did  Mr.  Dexter  mean  to  descend 
to  notice  the  anonymous  writers  in  the  public 
papers  ? 

General,  and  .“  indiscriminate”  charges 
have  the  effect  to  cast  an  odium  on  all  the  ci- 
thens  opposed  to  the  war. 

Whether  Mr.  Dexter  adopted  this  general¬ 
ity  and  ambiguity  of  censure  with  a  ilesign  to 
attacli  suspicion  to  all  the  federalists,  let  the 
public,  let  honourable  men,  decide. 

For  ourselves,  we  re[)el  the  suggestion  with 
indignant  feelings.  We  know  of  no  persons 
who  have  practised  “  indiscriminate  opposi¬ 
tion” — or  who  have  degrailed  the  “  resources 
of  our  country,  or  its  magnanimity”  ;  or  who 
“  have  justified  the  enemy  in  measures  admit¬ 
ting  of  no  excuse.” 

But  w'e  hove  seen  a  /nan,  who  (while  he  ac¬ 
cuses  otluTs)  has  degraded  the  government  of 
his  country,  not  only  by  accusing  them  of 
“  violating  the  constitution  and  destroying  in¬ 
terests  wliicli  they  were  hound  to  respect,  but 
of  “  prosecuiing  at  an  enormous  expense,  a  hope¬ 
less  invasion,  w  ithout  men  or  money,  or  cre¬ 
dit,  and  with  a  disgusted  people.^*  See  Mr.  Dex¬ 
ter's  letter. 

If  then  n  friend  to  this  just  war  takes  the  li¬ 
berty  lo  treat  its  administrators  and  authors 
with  so  little  ceremony  ;  if  he  thus  encourages 
the  enemy  and  prolongs  the  war  by  diminish¬ 
ing  the  chance  of  a  speedy  and  honourable 
peace  what  is  there  in  the  name  ot equality, 
which  should  prevent  those  who  think  the 
war  unjust,  and  wicked,  from  saying  something 
like,  though  not  so  severe  as  the  language  of 
this  honourable  gentleman  ? 
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Mr.  Derter  says,  also,  that  “  Ae  has  never 
doubted  that  the  orders  in  council  when  actually 
enforced  were  aJlagratU  violation  of  our  rights 
and  notional  honour,  and  consequently  a  just 
cause  of  war.** 

At  this  moment  my  object  being  to  show 
simply,  that  Mr.  Dexter  on  the  whole,  is  in 
favour  of  the  war,  and  thinking  that  simplicity 
in  one’s  argument  always  promotes  a  clear  and 
correct  comprehension  of  it ;  I  shall  defer  to 
pother  paper  the  examination  of  the  sound¬ 
ness  of  the  above  opinion. 

We  shall  now  only  remark  upon  it,  that  it  is 
a  perfect  justifuation  of  the  war,  and  when 
coupled  with  the  doctrine  of  sul}mission  which 
follows  it,  and  silence  which  precedes  it,  is  all 
that  Mr.  Mdilison  can  wish  of  any  of  his  sub¬ 
missive  governors’. 

There  is,  however,  a  clause  which  we  have 
marked  in  italics,  that  would  do  honor  to  St. 
Olliers,  and  would  make  us  believe  tliat  there 
was  more  premeditation  in  this  letter  than 
other  parts  would  induce  us  to  believe.  It  is, 
that  the  Orders  in  Council,  “  when  acluaJly 
enforced,**  were  just  cause  of  war.  It  would 
seem  as  if  the  writer  prepared  himself  for  an 
Mswer  in  case  he  should  be  asked,  what  can 
you  say  in  ju'tification  of  the  war  (fter  the 
Orders  were  repealed.^  He  could  then  answer, 

I  did  not  say  they  were  just  cause  of  war 
now%  but  only  so  long  'd^  they  were  r?[/bmd.” 

‘iMicIi  MW  be  his  answer. '  If  it  should  be,  I 
then  ask,  w  hat  Ix^cameof  its  justice  after  that 
repeal  ?  And  what  of  his  stigma  on  the  fede¬ 
ralists  for  opposition  to  the  war  after  it  ceased 
to  be  just  ? 

Does  the  Hon.  Mr.  Dexter  contend  that  a 
moral  and  religions  people  ought  to  supjiort  a 
war  which  they  believed  to  he  unjust?  And 
if  the  w  ar  w  as  just,  according  to  Mr.  Dexter, 
only  while  the  orders  were  enforced,  it  must 
have  ceased  to  he  so  in  sixty  days  after  its 
declaration. 

Bfore  that  time  the  federalists  did  not  op¬ 
pose  it.  They  have  only  opposed  since  Dexter, 
according  to  Jiis  ow  n  creed  must  deem  it  unjust. 

3Iy  intention  in  the  present  essay  is  not  to 
examine  iMr.  Dexter’s  theory,  but  to  make 
9ome  practical  remarks  on  the  etfectsof  it. 

He  is  in  favour  of  supporting  the  government 
in  the  war.  That  is,  as  I  uuderstand  it,  of 
maintaining,  aiding,  ahbctting,  encouraging, 
exciting  them  in  its  prosecution. 

If  he  does  not  mean  this,  he  means  nnihing. 
For  when  he  censures  us,  he  censures  us  for 
doing  nothing  in  favour  of  the  mar.  He  cen¬ 
sures  us  for  inaction,  for  not  joining  in  that 
which  our  consciences  condemn ;  for  not  aid¬ 
ing  in  that  wliich  w’e  deem  ruinous. 

This  is  our  guilt,  and  though  he  does  not  call 
us  moral  traitors,  he  more  than  insinuates 
that  we  are  so.  He  thanks  God  that  he  is 
not  such  a  man  as  we  are.  We  are  more 
charitable  ^  towards  him  :  M'e  say  in  the 
true  language  of  republicans,  “  Indulge  your 
own  opinions.  Lend  your  money  in  support 
of  the.  war.  Take  a  Major  General’s  com¬ 


mission,  mount  the  breach  of  Quebec ;  we  do 
not  quarrel  with  you  for  this.  If  .your  ideas 
of  patriotism  lead  you  to  these  hair  breadth 
dangers,  give  way  to  them,  but  do  permit  us 
to  express  our  real  and  undisguised  and  honest 
feelings  against  this  war,  in  the  harmless 
strains  of  remonstrance  and  reproach.” 

Now’^,  Mr.  Printer,  let  us  see  the  practical 
effects  of  having  a  governor  holding  senti¬ 
ments  like  those  of  IStrong ;  or  another  main¬ 
taining  the,  opinions  of  Dexter. 

If  Mr.  Dexter  would  be  consistent  with  his 
letter,  he  would  order  out  the  militia  to  pe¬ 
rish  in  Canada,  to  acquire  another  state  to  this 
country,  already  too  unwieldy. 

if  Mr.  Dexter  would  be  consistent  with  his 
letter,  he  would  recommend,  in  addition  to 
our  taxes,  the  loan  of  every  dollar  in  the  State 
Treasury,  and  the  borrowing  as  much  more  as 
the  state  credit  could  cominaud. 

Mr.  Dexter  adopts  the  democratic  calum¬ 
ny,  that  the  lan^iage  of  the  federalists  pro- 
crastinates  a  peace  by  encouraging  Britain  to 
hold  out. 

Permit  me  to  turn  this  picture  upside  down, 
and  present  the  effects  of  Dexter’s  principles. 

Mr.  FMitor.  If  some  men,  like  Mr.  Dex¬ 
ter,  had  not  encouraged  the  government  in  the 
continuance  of  the  war  :  if  New-England  had 
been,  as  she  ought  to  have  been,  and  would 
have  been,  (if  there  had  l>een  no  such  opinions 
circulated,)  vni/cd,  the  w'ar  woukl  have  termi¬ 
nated  twelve  months  ago  ;  and  this  too  without 
tho<e  terrific  evils  which  have  haunted  that 
gentleman’s  imagination. 

Sir — In  the  Embargo  of  1807,  we  saw  what 
a  union  and  a  firm  but  dignified  spirit  in 
New-England  would  produce.  The  same 
spirit  would  again  have  produced  both  an  ai- 
mistice  and  a  peace. 

To  such  counsels  and  such  opinions  as  those 
of  Mr.  Dexter,  in  this  letter,  we  owe  it,  that 
the  war  now  ravages  our  coasts,  now  depopu¬ 
lates  our  country,  now  ilrains  our  treasiiiy  ,  and 
w  ill  soon  oppress  the  people  with  taxes. 

To  this  war,  which  Mr.  Dexter  says  ought 
to  be  supported,  and  to  this  war  alone,  we  owe 
the  very  embargo  which  he  condemns.  All  our 
sufferings  spring  from  this  cause  ;  and  yet 
Mr.  Dexter,  very  inconsistently,  would  sup¬ 
port  the  CAUSE,  while  he  would  quarrel  with 
its  necessary  effect. 

317^  Read  this. — Let  it  be  constantly  kept 
in  mind  that  the  w  riter  of  this  examination 
has  no  personal  interests,  no  spirit  of  rivalry ; 
that  he  is  performing  a  painful  but  solemn 
duty  to  his  rulers,  his  friends  and  benefactors, 
in  defending  them  against  the  unmerited  in¬ 
sinuations  of  Mr.  Dexter. 

If  any  should  think  that  he  treats  Mr.  Dex¬ 
ter’s  letter  with  too  much  freedom,  let  them 
read  again  what  Mr.  Dexter  says  against  such 
men  as  Strong,  and  Otis,  and  Quincy  and 
Lloyd,  and  Putnam,  and  Mills  and  Tborudyke; 
for  these  men  are  surely  among  the  lbadinu 
FEDERALISTS ;  and  if  thev  are,  Mr.  Dexter 


says  of  Ibcm,  “  such  acfii'C  spirit  have  W/i.  c-iples  of  civil  society;  if  they  Lavo  boon  gull 
the  power  and  inclination  to  diminish  any  ty  of  indiscriminate  opposition,  degraded  the. 
man  in  public  estimation  who  opposes  the  resources  of  the  country,  and  attompted  to 
progress  of  their  amhiiiony  In  the  same  sever  the  union,”  it  would  go  further  to  show 
sentence  he  places  himself  down  among  the  that  a  republican  government  camiot  be  sup- 
true  patriot  like  Aristotle  or  Plato  in  the  j  {wrted  in  our  conn  try,  that  the  people  are  ut- 
schbol  of  Athens,  “while  Says  he,  the  terly  incapable  of  selecting  proper  rulers,  or 
irurtUz  oi  true  patriotism  prevents  support  j  of  maintaining  their  lilierties,  than  tlie  most 
from  those  who  agree  with  him  in  opinion.”  severe  enemies  of  republics  have  ever  been 
4t  follows  of  course  that  those  who  do  not  able  to  do, 

agree  with  him  are  false  patriots.  To  be  sure  there  seems  to  be  (^le  consola-^ 

If  tills  is  not  political  popery,  it  would  be  tory  reflection  in  the  midst  of  this  dark  and 
difficult  to  define  what  is.  Head — 1  again  in-  dismal  state  of  horror  in  which  Mr.  Dexter 
treat,  Mr.  Dexter’s  letter,  and  you  will  find  plunges  us,  and  that  is,  tliat  we  have,  one  lu- 
that  never  were  the  views,  designs,  and  talents  miaous  mind  Itft,  which  can  bring  light  ont  of 
of  the  federal  party  more  unfairly  represent-  this  deep  darkness,  and  order  out  of  this 
ed.  Will  not  even  the  worm  turn  when  he  dreadful  chaos. 

is  trodden  upon  ?  yet  there  are  those,  who,  j  Het  then  those  of  us  who  have  children,  who 
w’ith  a  mistaken  moderation,  would  counsel  j  feel  some  anxiety  for  the  future  as  well  as  the 
silence  when  our  best  friends  are  thus  tradu-  present,  cannot  but  have  gloomy  anticipations 
f.'cd.  Some  think  Mr.  Dexter  will  still  de-  when  w  e  consider  that  this  man  is  not  iminor- 
cline  opposing  Governor  Strong,  but  will  this  tal,  and  that  as  he  is  the/rsf  in  a  wicked  and 
wash  away  the  aspersions  cast  by  this  letter  blind  age  who  has  been  able  to  discover  the 
on  the  federalists  ?  The  greater  will  be  the  error  of  am.  the  rulers  and  ^CuvnuriU  s  of  iho 
reason  for  a  reply  to  it.  people^  the  chance  is  at  least  a.  thousand  to  one, 

^ -  that  we  shall  never  see  his  like  again.  This 

IV,  must  infuse  into  every  patriotic  mind  the 

Mr.  Dexter  in  favour  of  the  justice  of  the  war.  deepest  despair.  On  'the  death  of  this  law- 
Thcre  are  so  many  parts  of  Mr.  Dexter’s  giver,  the  world  must  ana  in  relap«:e  into  its 
address,  which  seem  to  militate  with  every  present  state  of  darkness  and  delusion, 
principle  which  the  lovers  oljpeace  and  liber- j  Mr.  Dexter  has  discovered,  and  Inien  pleased 
ty  have  been  accustomed  to  respect;  there  is  for  the  benefit  of  the  uninformed  people  of 
Fuchan  unexampled  mixture  of  sound  and  un-  Massachusetts  to  make  known  to  them,  that 
sound  propositions,  truth  so  often  alloyed  with  “  he  has  never  doubted  that  the  British  orders 
error,  that  it  will  require  no  small  labour  to  in  council,  when  actually  enforced,  were  a 
ceparatc  and  analyze  them.  It  demands  all  flagrant  violation  of  our  rights  and  national 
oiir  patience.  honour,  and  consequently,  a  just  cause  of  war, 

But  wlien  it  is  considered,  that  this  is  the  I  regret  that  the  honourable  gentleman  who 
creed  ofa  man  w'ho  has  filled  no  small  space  is  “  no  candidate  for  office,”  had  not  also  sta- 
society,  and  whose  accession  to  the  war  par-  ted  his  opinion  of  the  Berlin  and  Milan  French 
ty  has  excited  such  unrestrained  joy  in  those  decrees ;  whether  they  were  w  were  not  a 
who  delight  to  fatten  on  the  distresses  of  the  flagrant  violation  of  our  rights  and  national 
people  ;  when  it  is  recollected  that  Mr.  Dex-  honour ;  whether  our  national  honour  was  not 
ter’s  opinions,  if  supported,  strike  at  the  very  tarnished  by  our  neglect  to  resent  them  ;  and 
root  of  civil  liberty,  and  destroy  all  those  bar-  whether  a  French  injury  is  not  as  good  a  cause 
riers  by  which  public  freedom  has  hitherto  of  war,  if  it  be  worse  in  its  nature,  prior  in  its 
been  protected  ;  I  trust  we  shall  notenter  in-  date,  and  utterly  unfounded  in  its  origin  as  a 
to  the  examination  of  bis  principles  with  in-  British  insult. 

Afferenee  or  impatience.  I  petiised  and  re-examined  this  luminous 

I  will  not  say  that  Mr.  Dexter  had  no  right  creed,  and  to  my  mortification,  I  could  not  find 
to  assume  the  character  of  a  judge  in  Isrpel,  or  w'hat  the  people  were  to  think  as  to  French 
rather  of  a  Roman  dictator,  but  it  would  have  insults  and  French  outrages, 
pleased  me  better  if  I  had  seen  his  coramis-  I  ^jaid  to  myself,  is  it  possible  that  at  the 
sion  fof  either  of  those  offices.  Sure  I  am  that  moment  when  all  Europe  is  breaking  the 
with  the  little  reading  which  has  fallen  to  my  cliains  which  France  has  imposed  upon  thcin^ 
humble  lot,  I  cannot  recoiled  any  example  of  when,  even  the  Dutch  and  Swiss,  are  reviving 
an  individual  who  has,  uninvited  and  unselcct-  the  spirit  of  their  fatliers,  when  they  are  all 
od,  assumed  so  high  a  tone  of  authority.  I  turning  tiieir  grateful  eyes  to  Great  Britain  as 
mean  to  except  the  case  of  military  conquer-  their  liberator,  that  an.  American  statesman 
ors,  and  we  are  not  yet  entirely  subdued.  who  undertakes  to  denounce  nearly  all  the  opii 
If  the  picture  which  Mr.  Dexter  gives  of  all  nions  and  conduct  of  his  countrymen,  cannot 
Vie  leading  meamres,  and  the  characters  of  both  find  place  for  one  solitary  malediction  on  the! 
parties  be  correct :  if  the  “  one  has  overleap-  oppressor  of  the  world;  but  shonid  reserve  all 
rd  the  bounds  of  the  constitution,  and  destroy*-  his  reproaches  for  their  liberators  ? 

€d  those  rights  which  they  were  bound  to  The  orders  in  council  ”  while,  they  were 
Fespect,”  and  the  conduct  of  the  other  is  at  enforced,”  were  juH  cause  <f  , 

the  same  time  “irrecoDcileable  with  the  prifh-  Dexter.  '  ‘  i  '  '  '  '  '  * 
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This  tbej  could  not  be  unless  the  IbBrlin  and 
Milan  decrees  were  justl/MUjOi'  unless  being 
im justifiable  we  resisted  them. 

Britain  repealed  her  orders  the  moment 
Fraiice,  the  aggressor,  the  opposcr  of  all  na¬ 
tions  repealed  hers. 

Yet,  says  the  Hon.  Mr.  Dexter,  the  orders  in 
council  were  just  cause  of  war,  so  long  as  they 
were  enibreed. 

Our  war  was  declared  the  18th  of  June. 
Britain  could  not  have  known  it  when  she  re- 
|>€aled  her  orders  on  the  23d  of  the  same 
month. 

Y  et  the  Hon.  Mr.  Dexter  says,  they  were 
just  cause  of  war. 

Sir  George  Prevost  hastened  to  propose  an 
armistice  as  soon  as  the  orders  were  rei)ealed. 
Dearborn  agreed  to  it,  but  Madison  rrjcctrd  it. 

Yet  the  lion.  Mr.  Dexter  says,  our  enemy 
has  net  eipliciliy  shown,  that  she  is  w  illing  to 
agree  to  reasonable  terms  tj' peace,  . 

Sir  John  B.  Warren  repeated  the  same  offer, 
which  was  again  rejected. 

Y’^et  the  Hon,  Mr.  Dexter  secs  no  disposition 
io  Great  Britain  for  peace. 

The  Bramble  is  sent  by  the  British  govern-  j 
ment  proposing  on  their  [)art,  at  a  time  when 
they  nere  flushed  ivilh  victory,  not  an  indirect 
negociation  in  Siberia,  but  a  direct  one  in  Got- 
tenburg. 

Yet  the  Hon.  !Mr.  Dexter  can  see^  in  Great 
Britain,  no  disposition  tor  peace. 

In  the  appointment  of  Gallatin  and  Clay, 
probably  the  honourable  gentleman  can  see 
abundant  proofs  of  a  very  pacific  temper  in 
Mr.  Madison. 

It  must  be  confessed  it  would  appear  by  this 
letter,  Uiat  the  Gentleman’s  politual  vision 
is  uncommonly  obscured,  which  may  account 
for  the  ambiguity  of  liis  address  to  the  elec¬ 
tors. 

But  grant  that  the  war  was  just  on  account 
of  the  orders  in  council,  why  did  not  tlie  ho¬ 
nourable  gentleman  tell  us  what  became  of  its 
justice  after  their  repeal  ? 

It  is  cruel  to  leave  us  in  the  dark  on  a  point 
^pon  which  we  have  so  many  . «cru pies  and  so 
much  blindness,  for  w  e  cannot,  any  of  us,  per¬ 
ceive  how'  its  justice  could  be  defended,  alter 
a  voluntary  contemporaneous  repeal  of  those 
orders. 

It  is  asked  in  every  circle,  why  did  Mr. 
Dexter  omit  the  question  of  impressin^nt  ? 

Did  he  forget  it?  Did  he  overlook,  those 
^  Sailors’  Rights,”  that  float  in  capitals  on 
every  naval  banner,  and  which  are  invaded  by 
ea)ery  act  if  Congress  ? 

It  is  true,  that  on  this  point,  he  is  opposed 
to  administration  and  that  he  thinks  it  ought 
not  to  be  a  sine  qua  non  of  a  peace,  as  is  wiiis- 
“pered  among  his  friends  ? 

Where  then  is  that  impartial,  *  dignifi^ 
mind,  which  spuming  party  or  Electioneering 
considerations,  discloses  its  whole  views!  Tlie 
Creed  is  then  an  imperfect  one. 

It  is  because  it  would  have  spoiled  his  de- 
’JjRration  In  hrextr  of  the  war,  so  necessary  to 


the  ”  Republican*'  party,  who  hare  exhibited 
“  the  singular  fact  of  choosing  a  man  w'ho 
does  not  belong  to  them  ?” 

Whatever  might  have  been  the  political 
motives  ibr  overlooking  this  sole  question  on 
which  the  justice  of  the  war  now  rests,  it  does 
seem,  to  a  plain  unlettered  man,  that  Mr. 
Dexter  wouhl  have  saved  his  reputation  as  a 
reasoner,  if  he  had  tost  his  election  as  a  man,  by 
coming  out  in  luvourof  “  sailors  rights  and  do 
iniprcssment.” 

He  would  not  then  have  exhibited  the 
strange  inconsistency  o( justifying  the  war  and 
blaming  the  federalists  for  opposing  it,  aftef 
his  only  ground  w’as  removed  by  a  repeal  coe¬ 
val  with  its  declaration. 

On  the  whole  then  it  seems,  that  Mr.  Dex¬ 
ter  justifies  the  war  on  a  ground  that  its  ow  n 
i  authors  have  long  since  given  up.  He  does  not 
seem  to  be  in  favour  of  U  on  the  only  groumf 
on  which  it  is  now  maintained  by  Mr.  Madi¬ 
son  and  his  party.  Yet  he  is  angry  with  th© 
federalists,  who  probably  agree  with  him  as  to 
impressment,  and  with  the  Government  as  to 
the  orders  in  council,  for  the  government  (see 
Bussell’s  correspondence)  admit  tiiem  to  have 
been  honourably  rciM^aled, 

Every  man  has  a  right  to  his  opinions  let 
them  be  ever  so  queer,  and  certainly  Mr.  Dex¬ 
ter  can  lay  claim  to  as  much  singularity  inhis^ 
as  any  man  aiiv e.  The  only  fault  we  find  with 
him,  is  for  quarrelling  with  us,  because  we  caa^ 
not  be  as  singular  as  he  is. 


NO.  V. 

Gn  that  important  question,  so  interesting  to 
the  PeopU  ;  “  The  Extent  and  Limitation^ 
of  the  Right  of  Free  Discussion," 

It  was  to  have  been  expected,  from  Mf. 
Dexter's  high  reputation  as  a  law  yer,  and  more 
especially  from  the  dictatorial  and  authorita¬ 
tive  style  whicli  he  has  assumed,  that  on  this 
most  interesting  topic  of  the  right  of  free 
dheussion,  be  would  have  been  clear  and  per¬ 
spicuous.  If  there  has  l>ceu  any  feature  iir 
the  management  of  this  contest  >v)iich  hasr 
been  peculiarly  marked  with  public  odium,  it 
has  been  the  avowed .  design  and  attempt  to 
suppress  free  liiscussion.  Before  the  war,  wt; 
w’ere  expressly  told,  that  “  as  soon  as  it  should 
be  declared,  alldisr.Vection  must  be  hushed.” 
The  National  Intelligencer,  I’epeatetl  this  sen¬ 
timent  as  soon  as  tim  war  began.  It  was*  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  dreadful  massacre,,  excited  by  the 
friends  of  government  in  Baltimore,  with  a 
design  to  impose  silence  oh  the  minority.  In 
giving  his  own  creed  on  this  subject,  Mr.  Dexter 
has  fallen  into  the  same  ambiguity  and  obscu¬ 
rity,  and  has  as*  many  contradictory  seutences 
as  on  every  other  topic. 

This  is  certain — tliat  what  with  the  qualifi¬ 
cations  which  he  lays  dovvu  to  this  right  of 
discussion;  and  what  with  the  more  thmrteu 
oblique  insinuations  that  the  fetkTdlists  iiave 
overleaped  the  limits  of  free  inquiry,  au(> 
have  been  guilty  of  sedition,  we- may  pretty 
fairly  leckrUpon  Mr.  Deleter  to  be  ou  iK'  sidV 
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of  Mr.  Grundy,  as  to  the  nature  of  “  moral 
treason*'  He  will  be  most  assuredly  the 
last  man  who  will  be  hereafter  quoted  as  the 
friend  of  the  liberty  of  speech  and  of  the 
press.  Let  us,  however,  hear  Mr.  Dexter 
himself,  this  gentleman,  unhappily  a  candi¬ 
date  malgre  lui — 

“  It  is  (says  he)  a  fundamental  law'  of  every 
civil  society,  that  when  a  question  is  settled 
by  the  constituted  authority  every  individual 
is  bound  to  respect  the  decision.” 

This  ha  general  dogma,  familiar  to  every 
tyro  in  politics,  except  that  we  should  change 
tile  w'ord  ”  respect"  Jbr  the  word  **obey." 

For  example — if  an  act,  (as  Mr.  Dexter  says 
is  the  case  w'ith  the  embargo)  ”  overleaps 
constitutional  bounds ;  if  it  corrupts  our  ha¬ 
bits,  and  is  unjust  and  oppressive  to  the  mer¬ 
cantile  part  of  society,”  I  cannot  see  how 
even  Mr.  Dexter,  with  all  his  doctrine  of  sub¬ 
mission,  can  ”  respect"  such  an  act,  however 
he  may  preach  up  “  ohcdicnee"  to  it.  Dut 
tliough  obedience  be  a  duty,  legitimate  opposi¬ 
tion  is  olteu  as  solemn  an  one,  and  is  an  un¬ 
questionable  right.  I’o  such  an  act  as  Mr. 

•  IJexter  represents  the  embargo  to  be,  there 
ought  to  be  all  tlic  op|)osition  by  private  argu¬ 
ment,  by  speeches,  by  legislative  addresses, 
which  the  people  can  make. 

But  Mr.  Dexter,  instead  of  enlarging  the 
rights  of  the  people,  as  to  free  discussion,  li¬ 
mits  them  by  so  many  quibbles  and  equiv  ca¬ 
tions  that  there  is  scarcely  a  shred  of  liberty 
toft. 

“  The  momentous  question,  (says  he,) 
whether  war  was  just  and  necessary,  has  been 
thus  settled.  Peace  can  only  be  restored  by  a 
treaty,  towdiich  Britain  shall  assent,  and  rea¬ 
sonable  terms  are  not  to  be  obtained  by  prov¬ 
ing  to  tile  world  that  we  are  unable  or  vnivil- 
Img  to  maintain  our  rights  by  the  sword.” 

Strange,  inconsistent,  but  privileged  man !  I 
But  a  few  linos  below,  he  says — 

“  The  government  are  prosecuting,  at  an 
rnorinous  expense,  an  hopeless  invasion,  with¬ 
out  7iun,  money  or  credit,  and  with  a  disgusted 
people.” 

If  this  is  not  proving  that  the  government 
are  both  unable  and  wmiUing  to  carry  on  thi-^ 
v/ar,  I  cannot  use  language  which  would  prove 
it. 

Mr.  Dexter,  the  friend  of  this  “just  war,” 
may  prove  that  it  is  hateful  to  the  people,  and 
1  hat  government  are  unai)le  to  carry  it  on  ;  but 
if  Gov.  Strong  but  insinuates  such  a  thought, 
rt  is  “  preaching  sedition.**. 

“The  privilege  of  every  citizen  to  examine 
the  conduct  of  rulers,’*  says  Mr.  Dexter,  “  is 
unquestionable,  though  when  in  speaking  to  his 
country,  he  may  be  overheard  by  its  enemies.” 

Here  again  is  another  qualification.  You 
must  not  speak  loud,  but  In  whispers,  lest  the 
enemy  overbear  you.  This  stops  the  press, 
and  shuts  up  the  halls  of  congress  and  of  the 
state  legislatures. 

Hear  our  oracle  again,  as  ainbiguous  as  the 
Delphic; 


“  As  to  tlic  best  time  of  performing  thi^ 
painful  duty  (declaring  war)  and  of  cmduct^* 
ingthe  war,  lie  has  diflered  from  the  govern¬ 
ment,  but  surely  they  are  competent  to  these 
points,  and  private  opinion,  though  it  may  be 
decently  expressed,  is  bound  to  submit.” 

Here  is  a  loyalty  which  would  have  made  a 
man  lord  chancellor  under  Harrv  the  Vlllth, 
or  arch  chancellor  de  1’ Empire  under  his  im¬ 
perial  majesty  of  France. 

Hence  it  was  that  I  said  in  my  No.  IIL 
that  Mr.  Dexter,  to  be  consistent  with  his 
letter,  w'ould  order  out  the  militia  to  march 
to  Canada,  and  would  loan  every  dollar  in  the 
state  treasury,  though  the  invasion  is  “  hope¬ 
less”  ;  for  he  says,  on  the  minor  points  private 
opinion  must  yield  to  the  dtcision  (f  our  go^ 
vemmeyit. 

He  goes  farther;  he  raises  Mr.  Madison,  by 
a  sort  of  ajHitheosis,  to  the  dignity  of  a  divine 
legislator.  He  says,  though  the  benevolent 
citizen  may  feel  distress  at  the  exits  of  war^ 
yet  this  will  not  “  tempt  him  to  violate  his 
duty  or  repine  at  the  arrangement  of  heaven. 
The  history  of  society  |)roves  that  it  (war)  is 
i  a  terrible  necessity,  and  man  must  sul.mit  to 
his  destiny."  See  the,  creed  of  Mr.  Dexter. 

Now',  though  these  (at  least  some  of  them) 
are  trite,  practical  and  inorrtl  truths,  yet  the 
application  of  tlieni  to  this  war.  and  our  case, 

I  is  a  dreadtiil  [irofanation.  As  w'cU  might  Bo- 
j  naparte  say  to  his  subjects,  “  wai*  is  a  terri- 
I  bio  necessity,  you  must  submit  to  your  destiny 
nor  repine  at  tlic  arraiigeineiit  of  heaven.” 
We  say  it  is  tli*'  will  of  heaven  that  we  should 
use  all  just  and  lawful  means  to  scatter  the 
power  of  the  oppressor,  and  stay  the  hands 
tiiat  delight  in  l)lood.  But  Mr.  Dexter  re’ 
comm<*nds  sulmiission  to  wdiat  he  declares  to 
be  “  oppressive,  destmetive,  unconstitutional 
and  I)  peless.”  • 

Let  ns  now'  turn  with  pleasure  from  prin-* 
ciples  which  appear  to  degrade  the  dignity  of 
man,  and  to  reduce  him  to  a  state  of  humblo 
submission,  to  measures  wbieli  even  the  orator 
of  r\^assaci  usetts  admits  to  be  unconstitutional, 
corrupting,  di^structive  of  our  vital  inlerestSp 
and  inexpedient,  to  tlic  noble  examples  af- 
Ibrded  us  by  the  distinguisiied  statesnan  of 
the  country  from  whicli  we  have  most  of  us 
derived  both  our  existence  and  our  love  of 
libe  rty. . 

Chatham,  and  Barre,  and  Burke,  and  Fot, 
have  not  laugiit  us  to  undervalue  the  rights 
and  liberties  of  a  free  people.  They  did  not 
teach  us,  that  when  a  war  was  once  declared 
it  w'as  the  duty  of  the  people  to' submit:  that 
they  are  bound  to  consider  it  as  a  “  terrible 
necessity”  and  as  the  arrangement  of  heaven.  • 

They  did  not  consider  Lord  Nor'ch  as  the 
organ  of  the  Almiglity,  and  an  opposition  to 
Ws  wicked  and  oppressive  principles  “  sedition 
and  treason.”  They  opjiosed  the  American 
war  as  unjust  and  inexpedient,  and  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Marquis  of  Shelbum,  after¬ 
wards  Lord  LANSDOwrc;  they  carried  terror  and 
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•onfiision,  dismay  and  defeat  into  the  ministe¬ 
rial  rank. 

Our  independence  was  in  some  degree  owing 
to  their  noble  exertions. 

Among  those  generous  and  enlightened 
minds  who  did  not  think  an  opposition  to  an 
unjust  war  “  sedition  or  treason/’  the  Hon. 
£dinnnd  Burke  stood  conspicuous. 

1  will  not  compare  this  great  man  with  the 
bar  orators  of  Massachusetts.  He  was  trui.y 
great.  His  mind  wa‘<  not  fettered  by  the  nar¬ 
row  maxims  of  the  .  forum.  He  mixed  with 
fociety  and  formed  his  principles  upon  an  in¬ 
timate  knowledge  of*  the  human  heart.  Hi 
cannot  be  susp*^'eted  of  an  indift'erence  to  tlie 
itatuiity.of  society.  Vet  listen  to  tiie  greatest 
man  of  the  cic.htcenth  century  on  tlie  siilyect 
of  .an  exi'ting  war.  ami  contrast  it  with  the 
lubmissire  doctrine  of  Mr.  Dexter  : 

“  This  American  war,”  s.aid  this  Cicero  of 
our  arre,  has  done  mon^n  a  few  years  than  all 
the  <  I  her  causes  '^  ould  effect  in  a  cemtury.  For 
that  reason  i  entreat  yon  again  neither  to  be 
pfi  ‘cied,  or  sh>jmcd  or  J  righted^  out  ot' the 
principles  wiiich  have  )(‘d  so  many  of  yon  to 
abhor  tile  war,  its  causes  and  consequences. 
Let  us  not  be  the  first  to  renounce  the  maxims 
of  our  foroib/jicrs.” 

In  like  manner  I  entreat  the  people  of  Mas- 
saeinis’  tts  not  to  be  fH’r'‘'uaded,  ashamed  or 
frigJ'teiicd  out  of  an  opposition  to  a  war  which 
they  ti>.h()r. - The  illustrious  jhirke  goes  on; 

“  Is  it  true  that  governincnt.is  always  to  be 
strengthened  with  inaf nivients  of  imr^  and 
never  furnished  with  the  means  of  peace  ]  in 
former  times  i  liave  known  ministers  driven 
by  the  popular  voice  to  assert  by  urms  the 
national  honour. 

But  the  wisdom  of  the  nation  lias  been 
far  more  clear  when  those  ministers  liave  been 
compelled  to  cnnsult  its  interests  by  treaty. 
We  all  know  that  Charles  11.  was  CiimpeUed 
by  tlie  sense  of  the  nation  to  abandon  the 
Dutch  war,  a  war  next  to  the  present  the  most 
impolitic  we  ever  carried  on.” 

Here  we  see  tiie  noble  commoner  of  Fn- 
glaiid  did  not  hesitate  to  declare  the  ej  tsling 
war  impolitic,  and  also  in  the.  reign  of  the 
Stuart’s  the  nation  compelled  the  king  to  make 
peace.  Have  we  not  as  much  liberty  as  the 
English  people  under  the  Stuarts !  Ilc.ar 
Burke  again  ; 

“The  people  paid  but  little  respect  to  the 
•oiirt  jargon  of  that  day.  They  were  not  mo¬ 
ved  from  their  evident  inten  sts  bv  ali  these 
arts ;  |^ncw  candidates  half  declining  and  l.alf 
accepting ;]  nor  was  it  enough  to  tell  theju  [.as 
Mr.  Dexter  tells  us]  tJiat  we  were  at  war.,  that 
we  must  go  ih^ongh  with  zV,  and  that  the  cause 
of  dispute  was  lost  in  the  consecpiences.  The 
people  of  England  were  tiicn  as  they  are  now 
called  upon  to  make  the  government  strmg. — 
They  thought  it  belter  to  make  them  wise 
and  honest.”  - 

8»ch  were  the  sentiments  of  the  immortal 
Burke,  from  whom  it  is  evideut  Mr.  Dexter  is 
not  descended. 


That  same  great  man  bad  a  higher  idea  of 
our  fathers  than  Mr.  Dexter  has  qf  us.  He  said, 

.  “  The  temper  and  character  which  prevail 
in  our  colonies  are,  I  am  afraid,  unalterable 
by  human  art.  We  cannot,  I  ieTir,  falsify  the 
pedigree  of  this  fierce  people,  and  persuade 
them  that  they  are  not  spning  from  a  natioa 
in  whose  veins  the  blood  of  freedom  reigns,'"* 

I  was  puzzled  to  know  how  Mr.  Dexter 
should  hold  id^as  so  different  froim  those  of  oor 
fatiiers,  so  unwortliy  the  sentiments  whicb 
Burke  imputed  to  them,  until  1  read  the  fol¬ 
lowing  {lassage  in  Mr.  Dexter's  speech.  La 
1704,  delivered  in  Congress  : 

“  If  1  have  prejudices,  (said  Mr.  Dexter,) 
respecting  European  nations,  they  arc  not  ia 
favour  of  Britain.  I  •hesitate  not  to  avow, 
they  are  in  favour  of  the  nation  [Fi'ance]  iritli 
whicli  she  is  at  w’ar.  1  can  never  forget  that 
probably  by  them  we  exist  as  a  nation.  It  is  tbc 
place  [France]  of  my  fathers'  sepukhres'" 
This  may  possibly  account  for  that  hoiKi^ira- 
ble  gentleman’s  creed,  for  his  want  of  that 
fierce  spirit  of  freedom  for  w'iiich  our  EngUsk 
ancestors  were  noted,  and  also  for  the  entire 
silence  of  tliat  gentleman  as  to  tlie 
jand  injuries  of  France.  I  confess  I  prefer  a 
descendant  of  the  Pilgrims. 


FREXCH  MILLS  ABAXDOXED ! 

The  following  history  of  this  calamittRi'^ 
and  disgraceful  event,  is  furnished  by 
I  ip.a/j  jsiding  near  the  scene,  and  is  reiuibhsb- 
'  ed  from  the  Evemng  Post, 
i  “  I  have  seen  many  different  statenurAs;  iu 
tlie  papers  concerning  the  departure  of  oor 
I  army  from  tlie  Fivncii  Mills,  and  the  <^>ose- 
quent  capture  of  immense  supplies  of  prt>- 
!  visions  at  that  i)laoe  by  the  enemy.  I  hare 
taken  mucii  pains,  for  my  own  satisfaction,  to 
ascertain  the  facts  on  this  subject,  and  tlie^ 
following  statement,  as  far  as  it  goes,  may  bo 
relied  on.  ^ 

“  On  tl.*e  1st  February,  or  thereabouts,  the 
movement  of  our  army  w  as  d^'torminc-d  apon, 
and  on  the  2d  of  tliat  month  orders  were 
issued  to  stop  all  the  provisions  coming  to  the 
army  at  Hopkinton.  From  that  place  to  the 
Mills  by  one  route  is  40  miles;  by  aiiollier, 
though  the  road  is  bad,  about  27.  From  the 
2d  to  the  llth,  21)9  bbls.  of  flour  were  accor¬ 
dingly  deposited  at  Hopkinton.  On  the  6tfa 
of  February,  the  9th  and  25111  regiments  pass¬ 
ed  that  place  towards  the  Harbour.  On  the 
12th,  the  heavy  artillery,  and  ofi  the  15th, 
the  3d  regiment  of  light  artillery  also  passed 
on  the  same  route.  ()n  the  Llth,  the  enemy 
came  to  tlie  French  Mills  with  a  detachment, 
i  and  were  reinforced  on  the  15th  to  about  2000 
men.  From  thence  on  the  17th,  they  pro¬ 
ceeded  toMalono  and  tlie  Four  Corners,  and  a 
detacJinient  of  about  75  men  proceeded  to 
Hopkinton  on  the  23d.  On  the  same  day  they 
returned  to  the  Mills  and  recrossed  tlie  river. 

Thus  it  appears  that  actual  preparations 
*  were  iiiakrng  lor  removal  at  least  twelve  days 
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before  the  place  wa.s  finally  evacuated,  and 
abundance  of  time  afforded  for  the  removal  of 
every  thing  beyond  tJie  reach  of  the  enemy. 
There  certainly  were  more  teams  in  camp 
than  were  necessary  for  this  purpose,  for  it  is 
a  fact  that  those  engaged  by  individuals  for 
the  removal  of  private  property,  were  taken 
j’ossession  of  by  our  officers,  and  some  detained 
several  days  without  using  them  ;  while 
othci's  in  tlieir  employ  were  discharged  or  re¬ 
turned  towards  the  harbour  empty.  ’  It  soon 
ai)peared  evident  that  in  the  manner  matters 
were  conducted  by  the  quarter-master's  de¬ 
partment,  immense  loss  must  ensue  to  the 
public  from  the  exi>ected  visit  of  the  enemy  : 
and  the  inhabitants  of  Hopkinton  particular¬ 
ly,  came  forward  and  offered  to  secure  the  flour 
lodged  in  that  town  by  its  immediate  removal 
on  almost  any  terms  to  the  arsenal  at  Russell. 
This  offer  was  declined  on  tlie  part  of  the 
/  officers  entrusted  with  it,  and  of  coui*se,  as 

was  expected,  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
enemy.  When  the  provisions  were  removing 
fronj  camp,  it  was  supposed  they  would  be 
carried  to  a  place  of  safety,  instead  of  which 
ihey  were  dc|>osited  at  Malone,  only  seventeen 
miles  from  French  Mills,  and  its  neigbourhood, 
as  if  purposely  to  invite  the  approach  of  the 
enemy  ;  and  so  well  acquainted  were  tliey  of 
this,  tliat  they  produced  the  exact  amount  of 
the  quantity  and  quality,  and  designated  im¬ 
mediately  the  place  of  each  deposite.  But 
what  appeared  as  extraordinary  a  tiling  in 
this  mysterious  business,  was  that  on  the  23d 
February,  while  thee  neray  were  in  possession 
of  Malone,  Hopkinton  and  Four  Corners,  or¬ 
ders  were  actually  issued  to  tirmsport  the 
Hopkinton  flour  to  Rlattshurgh  when  it  was 
evident  it  must  necessarily  pass  through  the 
places  then  actually  occupied  hy  the  enemy. 
By  management  like  thi.s,  we  lost  between  6 
and  7(10  sleigh  loads  of  flour,  pork,  whiskey, 
tc.  Sir.  The  arsenal  at  Malone  was  not  ma¬ 
terially  injured.  The  eiiciny  seized  its  con¬ 
tents,  and  after  distributing  provisions  from  i 
tlieir  superahundant  stores,  to  some  of  the  ! 
needy  inhabitants  of  Hopkinton,  in  a  tauut- 
i!ig,  though  sigiiifieaiit  maiuier,  made  a  present 
of  the  arsenal  to  tlie  villagers  of  ^lalune. 

From  the  whole  complexion  of  this  transac¬ 
tion,  I  can  Ibrni  no  other  conclusion,  than  that  j 
of  a  pre-concert  be.tw  een  the  two  high  eontrac- 
ting  partus;  that  the  army  should  march  off 
w  it  lithe  honours  of  war,  but  Unit  those  articles 
w  liich  the  British  most  needed  should  be  left, 
excepting  a  very  small  portion,  which,  to  save 
appearances,  was  to  be  removed.  In  conlirina- 
tion  of  tlii.':,  report  says,  (and  I  have  traced  it 
nearly  to  its  source  with  strong  suspicions  of 
its  truth,)  that  a  hill  has  been  drawn  for  an 
eiio.'’ir;ous  amount  by  somebody  in  our  army, 
on  Uie  British  government,  not  many  hours 
aluT  this  scandalous  transaction  was  closed. 

1  am  in  l:opcs  to  learn  more  particulars  on  this 
subject,  and  if  possible  draw  tiic  black  licarted 
♦tiiitcr  btforc  the  eyes  oi‘tI;c  pfiblk.*' 


THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  EXAMINER; 

Hoped,  when  he  commenced  his  publicsL'^ 
tion,  that  he  should  have  bad  room  enough  in 
the  paper  for  the  proceedings  of  congress,  and 
the  speeclies,  on  iiiqiortant  subjects,  of  the 
most  able  and  distinguished  members  on  both 
sid€\s.  In  the  progress  of  the  work,  this  has 
been  found  impossible ;  and  has,  therefore, 
been  abandoned.  At  no  period,  liowever, 
have  the  debates  in  congress  been  more  in¬ 
teresting  ;  at  no  period,  have  greater  patriot¬ 
ism  and  ability  been  displayi^d.  To  perpe¬ 
tuate  the  memory  of  these  exertions ;  to  com- 
nuinicate  to  after  times,  the  benefit  of  so 
much  argumcuit,  at  tlie  same  lime  that  we  de¬ 
light  and  ix)llsh  the  national  taste,  by  recalling 
to  its  view,  so  much  eloquence,  is  a  publicduty. 

The  editor  does  not  feel  at  liberty,  how¬ 
ever,  to  make  these  proceedings  and  speeches 
a  part  of  the  Examiner,  at  the  price  stipula¬ 
ted  to  be  paid  for  that  paper;  nor  is  he  quite 
certain,  that  others  may  entertain  the  same 
opinion  he  does,  of  the  inqiortance  of  preser¬ 
ving  and  perpetuating  these  displays  of  Ame¬ 
rican  eloquence. 

He  has,  therefore,  resolved  to  prbpose  to 
his  subscribers,  to  publish  the  proceedings  of 
congress,  and  debates  of  an  intcrestiug  chaiac- 
tcr,  in  an 

APPENDIX  TO  VOL.  I.  OF  THE  EXAMINER. 

It  is  iiiipossibie  to  calculate  the  number  of 
pages  into  which  the  proposed  work  may  run  : 
hut  it  is  presumed,  that  it  will  not  exceed 
two  hundred  pages  of  the  same  size,  and  ia 
the  same  form,  as  the  Examiner. 

It  is  proposed  to  be  published  at  the  rate 
of  one  dollar,  for  every  one  hundred  pages,  pay¬ 
able  w  hen  the  jdppendix  shall  be  concluded. 

In  the  form  of  printing  both  the  Examiner, 
and  the  proposed  Appendix,  the  reader  ought, 
in  justice  to  the  proprietor,  to  understand, 
that  one  page  of  either  gives  three  times  as 
much  matter^  as  almost  any  volume  of  an  octa¬ 
vo  form,  that  is  now  published,  and  generally 
upon  better  paper. 

If  a  sufficient  degree  of  encouragement  shall 
be  found  for  the  proposed  undertaking,  at  this 
time,  the  editor  of  the  Examiner  will  hereaf¬ 
ter  endeavour  to  devise  a  scheme,  by  which  it 
may  be  made  a  part  of  that  publication,  in  case 
liis  patrons  shall  seem  hereafter  so  disposed. 

Subscriptions  received  at  Eastburn 
Kirk’s,  Wall-street ;  and  at  Inskeep’s,  Broad- 
way. 

f|f  The  difficulty  of  ascertaining  among  ray 
subscribers,  out  of  this  city,  whether  they  de¬ 
sire  to  have  the  Appendix,  or  not,  has  some¬ 
what  perplexed  me.  It  seems  to  me,  if  I  can 
judge  by  the  temper  of  my  subscribers  here, 
that  much  the  greater  part  will  w  isli  to  have 
it.  I  shall,  therefore,  consider  them  all  as 
subscribers  for  the  appendix,  unless  they  ad¬ 
vise  me  to  the  contrary.  In  which  case,  they 
are  requested  to  write  by  mail,  and  I  will  pay 
the  pustaze  oi  Uicif  letters. 

B.  GABDENIER., 


) 


